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Satire should, like a potish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.x—Lapvy Montacur. 


‘Political Pasquinades aud Political Caneatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. They supply intormatea as to the person and habits, 


often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be tound elsewhere. "—Croktr's New Wuic Guipre. 
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Noe &3- SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1832. [Price One Penny. 
THE ROYAL CENTAUR. | without taking any further notice of the objects of his violence 


The neighbourhood of Kew has for some time past been | The Caricature below represents the scene to which the cireum- 


infested by a certain nondescript monster, which has hitherto stance we have alluded to gave rise, and Seymour has sketched 


been in the habit of passing through Hammersmith to Bromp- | the Beast in the act of turning round to gloat upou the confusion 
ton and other places in the suburbs, without exciting in the | 
| 


and alarm he had created. It will be seen that the thing is in 
minds of the inhabitants any further alarm than such as must | appearance part man and part mouster, though the latte 
naturally have been felt at the sight ofa creature distinguished species will be found ( particularly In his nature ) very materially 
for its ferocity and bearing in its outward appearance the to prepouderate. He seems in the drawing to bear a strong 
emblems of its inward character. The peregrinations of the | yesemblance to the fabled centaurs, and if nut as hideous in 
animal to and fro through the neighbourhood we have mentioned, person it is said the creature’s disposition is by 10 means inferior 
Las subjected the inhabitants to the habitual nuisance of con- | te those monsters in the matter of deformity. 

stantly secing a thing that is loathsome in their eyes, but as Pb. . 
long as a beast passes harmlessly by, we are content to take no } 
notice of its hideousness, so that we are not eye witnesses to the 
actual exercise of his well known ferocity. Accordingly the 
creature has hitherto passed backwards and forwards to his Jair 
Without any further molestation than the occasional tribute of an 
irrepressible groan, but even this expression of disgust has 
lately been withheld owing to a consciousness that the monster 
from the State of utter degradation nto which it has recently 
fallen has become an object of compassion. Emboldened 
probably by the freedom from deserved execration with which 
it has lately been suffered tu pursue its course, the animal has 


Within a short period began to evince a desire to show its natural 
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disposition, mt | to behave like al brute whenever it should mect . ~ e ~! ih (at i ae = Ne sig -~ 

With an opportunity of doing so. In conformity with this innate = os Saya) iq epee so 
appetite for the practise ot ferocity, the thing we allude to was Some cousiderable astonishment has been excited that the 
a few days ago seen bearing down with cowardly violence upon | creature should have ventured to play olf its savage pranks at 
certain young ladies, whem the animal seeing they were fright- | a time when public disgust towards it is at its height, and when 
ened, and gloating with savage satisfaction upon the alarm he every one is prepared to put a curb upon its savage inclinations. 
bad oceasioned, grinned a ghastly sintle and galloped away In was thought strange that the beast after having beeu content 
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to slink away quietly through the neighbourhood it must pass 
in order to reach its lair,—it was considered remarkable that it 
should all of a sudden renew the pranks so common to its 
Public 


two given place to public scorn, the stupid animal calculated 


nature. execration having during the last month or 


that because it was left to go to and fro without any expressions 
of disgust, it might also play a few tricks with perfect impunity. 
The calculation has however proved inaccurate, and it has been 
taught that it cannot endanger people’s lives and langh at it as 
a bit of savage fun without at 


and 


have become to these wholesome correctives. it is worth while 


least incurring the punishment of 


public rebuke general odium. However callous it may 
to administer them for the sake of example, ifit be only to show 
to other high bred brutes what will be the consequence of their 
indulging in similar vagaries. Some persons who take an inte- 
rest in the beast have attempted to withdraw the blame from 
him in various ways which it must be presumed are all false 


One 


and that therefore if it gallops awkwardly against 


because they are all contradictory. declares the beast 
can’t see, 
people the assault must be excused as an accident; others say 
the beast was not in the neighbourhood on the day in question, 
ked by 
the same species having been sent for examination to prove that 


all the 


not 


and this story has positively been bac another brute of 


mischief. ‘This deception 


the 


he was the animal who dil 


might have succeeded had aggrieved parties been 


peculiarly struck by certain hithy excrescences about the lips 
of their assailant which renders it impossible that there can be 


a doubt as to the brute’s identity. However the atkair may be 


twisted, and however many lies may be told, the circumstances 
coutinue the same, and they arose evidently from a disposition 
impelling its owner to an act which, give it the mildest epithets, 
was both indecent and insolent, A regard to the evident wishes 
of a private family that has unwillingly been introdueed by 
name into the newspapers prevents us from being more explicit 


about this act of rufhanism. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


Immortality by purchase. 


A letter of the 6th instant from Rome, gives details of the new will 
insde by the mother of Napoleon, in consequence of the death of the 


‘+ 


Duke of Reichstadt. After giving comparatively trifling legacies to 
her vounger children and grandchildren, and to some pious foundations, 
she directs that the great bulk of ber property should be formed into a 
majerat, to be held in perpetuity by the eldest male of the Bonaparte 
family. I! the family should become extinct, she devises this property 
to the capital of Corsica. She recommends her sons and her brother 


Cc ardinal Fesch to follow her ex; imple, 
so that the name of Bonaparte m iy, to the latest posterity, be attended 
with distinction and lustre. She directs a plain monume ni to be erected 
to her mem: ry at Ajaccio, with no other inse ription than—* A la Mere 
de Napoleon,” 

This old woman is a proof of the degradation which may be 
the source of nobility. The mother of N; apoleon shows her 
littleness of mind by thinking that the accumulation of filthy 
lncre, from generation to will keep alive a name 
which the greatness of one individual has been the means and 
the only means of giving to immortality. It did not want wealth 
to achieve what appears to be the aim of the old fool’s ambition. 
A train of w ealthy descendants can never ennoble the name of an 
ancestor, a! y more thana progeny of clever children would make 


and thus increase the majorat, 


genel ation, 
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a wise man of the * youthful idiot Stormont.” If riches could 
buy the esteem or the respect of posterity, we ¢ ‘ould point ont to 
the Duke of Northumberland and a few others, a good way of 
investing a little of their surplus capital, but unhappily for 
wealthy scoundrels, a publi ic plunderer continues to be known 
as such, and the fact of his having been so is only confirmed by 


the vias of his descendants. If it were possib le to pure hase 


immortality for a name, there would be some chance of that 
rich dolt, the Duke of Buececleugh, being heard of We the 
expiration of the present century : but as it is, he and such as 


always 
insignificanee. 


he, t be content with the oblivion that 
swallow up stupidity, pride, arrogance, and 
7 alities which are strongly concentrated in most of our juve- 
nile nobility ! 


must Vawns to 


Princely Precocity. 
The Duchess of Kent when at Claremont, lives in a very retired state, 


and passes much of her time in the gardens, being fond of botanical 
researches ; but the Princess Victoria is a more frequent visitor to th 


> 
eardens than her mother, and often head gardener Mr. 


Mackintosh, with her answers as well as her inquirie All the household 
at Claremont speak in enthusiastic terms of the affability of the young 
Princess, who is constantly enquiring after their health and displaying 
ereat solicitude for their welfare. She is allowed oecasionally to accept 
little presents which she ac knowledges in the kindest manner.—Court 


Journal, 
The litle Princess Victoria from all accounts appears to be 
a precious bit of precocity, for scarce a week passes without 


astonishe s the 


our being told of some new proof of her peétte Royal High- 
ness’s sagacity. We congratulate the country she is to rule 
over upon her infant tastes, for nothing ean be at any rate 
more innocent that a gout for rambling among fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables. An intimate knowledge of the properties of 
a rose, or an acquaintance with the virtnes of a eabbage, is 
doubtless a very elegant—and at all events a sakes ly harm- 
less accomplisiiment. Old Mackintosh must be either a fool 


or a hypocrite to give out, that he . astonished at the Princess 
Victoria’s progress in the study of botany, Any ebild will 
learn what itis taught, but the servants of roy alty hi ive alwi ays 


a good stock of astonishment and admiration at nomninend. 
ready to answer all demands that may be made upon it, by 


the super ‘jor inte llige nee of their young masters or eR Ne 
We can’t help being struck with the kind condescension of the 
Duchess of Kent, in allowing her daughter to accept presents 
from her little Roy: al Highness’s 7xferiors. What excessively 
little people there must be in the world, when children of 
thirteen have thetr enferiors ! . 


GLOUCESTERIANA.—No. 24. 


The Duke, who is getting very tired of the Society of his 
unhappy azd de camp, was late ‘ly contemplating ge a tour, oo 
was asking advice as to what part of the world he should 
honour with his illustrious presence. I would recommend 
you,” said a friend, ‘to go and luxuriate in the beauty and 
magnificence of Cowes in the Isle of Wight.” ‘* Affeetation 
aud humbug,” bawled the innocent Duke. ‘ don’t think to 
make a fool of me, by talking to me of the beauty of Cows i 
the Isle of Wight. You might as well try and make me be- 
lieve there would be something worth looking at, ina parcel 
of Lambs in the isle of Sheppey., asight that woul d be equally 
picturesque aud much more in character,’ 


ENGLISH MELODIES, No. 23 

We this week have the pleasure of submitting to our re: aders 
in this department of our work, a melody which will be found 
to be completely of a novel character It has little or no pre- 
tension to harmony, and especially to whiggish ears will it seem 
destitute of that very pleasing quality. The present Ministers 
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have disappointed the people, and have accordingly lost much 

of the people’s confidence. ‘The Ministers feel the fact them- 
selves, and no one feels it more strongly than Lord John Russell, 
who gave vent the other day to his remorse in the following 
wild and eccentric stanzas, 


Arr.—A master J have. 


A master I have and I’m his man, 
Galloping dreary, dun, 
And he’ll keep in place as long as he can, 
With his haily gaily, 
Gammon raly, 
Higgling, 
Niggling, 
Galloping Galloway draggle-tail, dreary dun. 


I drew up a Bill so fine other day, 
Galloping dreary, dun, 
And when talking about it we rattled away, 
With our haily gaily, 
Gammon raly, 
Spouting, 
Shouting, 
Galloping foolery—drearily badly done. 


We went on very well till the Bill had pass’d, 
Galloping dreary, done, 
But they found we were terrible humbugs at last, 
With our haily gaily, 
Gammon raly, 
Jobbing, 
Robbing, 
Galloping Galloway—thick headed people done, 


lo keep in our places we thought for some way, 
Galloping dreary, done, 
By the Lord, said ihe people, you’ve led us astray, 
With your haily gaily, 
Gammon raly, 
Diddling, 
Fiddling, 
Galloping Galloway—dragyle-tail clearly done. 


The elections are coming, and T’ll take a peep, 
Canvassing dreary done, 
But myself and my colleagues had better go sleep, 
With our haily gaily, 
Gammon raly, 
Pluodering, 
Blundering, 
Galloping Galloway—knavery fairly done. 


BREVITIES. 


‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’ —Shakspeare. 


Honest Rogues. 

A Councillor Rogues has resigned office though within six 
mouths of his pension, rather than become a party to the pro- 
secution of the Duchess de Berri. We wish the Rogues in 
England would throw away the chance of a pension with equal 
readiness. 


Epigram. 
(On the Duke of Cumberland’s being charged with having nearly run 
over Miss Perfect, ) 
The Duke run down a demoiselle 
Oh no! he can’t be charged with this, 
He always has, the truth to tell, 
Upheld whatever is a-miss. 
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Horrid Pause. 

It has been said that the necessary improvements which 
ought to follow the Reform Bill rests entirely with the Minis- 
ters. We are sorry to perceive in them a disposition to allow 
improvements to rest with them. 


A Mis-apprehension. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s friend in endeavouring to defend 
his late manly conduct tried to persuade the Misses Perfect 
the Duke was not at the place where the insult towards them 
was perpetrated. It would have been as credible and more 
plausible had his Royal Highness’s agents endeavoured to per 
suade the young ladies themselves they had not been on the 
spot, for it might have been argued that since they were th 
Misses Perfect they could not have been the Misses sais 


Failure of Purpose. 
The Reformers tell the people the Bill has caused a heavy 
charge to devolve upon them, It was to rid them of heavy 
charges that the measure was intended. 


Well Done. 
Some late refusals to drink the health of the King seem to 
imply a wish in some quarters to roast his Majesty instead of 
toasting him. 


Epigram. 

(On the conduct of the Diffusion of Knowle ‘dge Society whose Magazine 
is printed on a sized paper called in the trade Pot.) 
Brougham his Magazine in introducing, 

Whether his motives have been good or not, 
By every book to the same grade reducing, 
ITas sent our English Lit-rature to pot. 


Force ef Habit. 
Considering the general conduct of his Royal Highness of 
Cumberland it seems only in accordance with ‘his nature that 
he should attempt to run down anything that is perfect. 


Hear! Hear! 

At the meeting held by the friends of Sir William Horne at 
Lisson Grove, a blustering and stupid Conservative essayed to 
address the assembly. They would not, however, attend to 
his ravings, *‘ which conduct,” it was observed by a Wag, * was 
by no means in character with the place, for at Lisson Grove, 
it would be natural for people to Listen.” 


Out of Place. 
Poor Wetherell hardly knows which way he shall be able to 
get into Parliament. However the case may be, it is certain 
he will not come in for any place. 


A Minister of War. 

It is the boast of Sir John Hobhouse that theugh he has 
tuken office he still in his new situation continues with the 
people. We will admit at least this much that his attainment 
of place has wade him a Sceretary at War with the people, 


Epigram. 

(On Cumberland’s sending an agent to the Misses Perfect to persuade 
them to admit they had “made a mistake respecting the person guilty 
of the recent act of ruflianism. ) 

Says Quintin, “ That Cumberland may not be blamed 
For assaulting a lady, I am not ashamed 

To bear all the brunt, and to swear that ’twas I 

Who galloped so near ye—althongh it’s a lie ! 

So ladies oblige me by saying that you 

Have made a mistake, though your story was true, 

And thus of your scruples I make a reduction, 

When a Miss construes facts, is it not mis-canstruction?” 
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Drury Lane opened on Monday, but as the strength of the he must always be 


the management. We cannot he ‘Ip noticing the indelicac V of 
Mrs. Nesbitt’s appearance in the part of the Widow Cheerly, 


make light of her own situation through the medium of 
dramatic representation, and consent to perpetrate the indeli- 
cacy of making her own private character and position a matter 
for the amusement of a theatrical audience. The levity and 
spirit of her manner throughout her part isan apt subject 
verily for critical panegyric, and it must be highly gratifying to 
her feclings to read that she enacted the w/dow Cheerly ina 
manner proving that she entered into her author’s meaning, 
and felt herself to be the character she was embodying. When 


we cd 


Situation. 


the stage is made a medium for such revolting proceedings as 
these 4 ( ives a kind of license for lnfatuated fo rls to declaim 
against it’s demoralizing tendency. "The lady is said to be 
patronised by the fash/onable world, upon which subject we 


shall say no more than that the act is well worthy of the 
patronage. 

Morris now that the winter theatres are opening appears to 
be growing desperate, and is attempting to reinforce his troop 
by a number of provincial unknowns and minor unbearable 
Among the latter is a Mr. Haines who we remember to have 
seeu figuring at the Queen’s and the City theatres under the | 
alias of Norton. The disguise would not do—the man was | 
recogiised as the ranter of the Tottenham and damned accord- 


ests 


eC qually agreea ng 


The Adelphi, Olympic, and Covent Garden all open on | ponogit. 
Monday, and at the last named house a youth of eighteen is | 
about to astonish the town by a persouation of Shylock—this | . a eceueiaiais 
at least is what we have heard, and shall be glad if it be true, | Mr aes 
for the stage is sadly in want of a genius, . 
At Madame Vestris’s one of the arly novelties is to be a 
three act opera from the pen of the veteran T. Dibdin, and 
by the contention between the two fair managers for priority in Orn sean 
geiting out the piece, we anticipate a treat such as we were | eee 


wont to enjoy formerly from the productions of this racy 


} 


fool of himself in Romeo, and therefore we condole with 
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published last Saturday ; 
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THEATRICALS. in with the Easts Cathies and Shegogs of the theatre, for he 
inay be a leader among supernumeraries, thoug 
a supernumerary. Polhill has injudiciously 
company has not yet been brought forw: ard, we shall forbear produced the Hunchback, we presume ba 


f 1} a » ~ ’ SS ) * 

from all asperity in our criticisms of the pl ins and prespects of Farren an opportunity of redeeming his promise to create a 
sensation in the part of Master Walter. But why should he 

| succeed in the character at Drury Lane when he so horribly 


h among leaders 


sive the conceited 


within so short a pe ‘riod after the de: ee of her husband. The | mangled it at the Haymarket. 
comedy is also replete with the most unbecoming jests upon the Our readers know the delight it affords us to be instrumental] 


felicity of a state of widowhood : an altogether the exhibition | to the biinging forward of real talent, and we are therefore 
on Saturd: iy must have had the effect of disgusting all persons proud and gratified at having been the first to have encouraged 
with any ideas of common propriety. We really think poor | ¢y¢ genius of Mr. Mitchell an actor at the Strand, who has 
Captain Nesbitt has had a lucky escape frem a person who can | obtained an engagement at Covent Garden. Of Mr. Forrester 
who has been equally fortunate we have a good opinion, though 
o not by any means consider him qualified to lead in light 
| comedy. We however wish him every success in his new 


The managers of the Surrey and the Coburg are at logger- 
heads, and have been disgracing their play-bills by personal 
invective and bad grammar. Both too have foolishly brought 
out the same pieces—such tricks must in the end prove against 
the interest of both houses. Le will shew the most sense who 
soonest desists from the idle encounter. 

At the Strand Theatre we have bad another tride from the 
pen of our good-humoured friend Selby, who almost damns his 
own very clever pieces by his own very villainous acting. He, 
however, muils a part with such a good-natured consciousness 
of his own horrible performance, that it is quite hau to 
see him, and one would on ‘no account be so ill-natured as to 
annoy him with a hiss, however well merited. We formerly 
advised him to stick to his pen, at using which he is really ex- 


| eceedingly clever, and to leave the stage where he is quite out 
his elemeut, but we retract such counsel on the principle, 
| that extremes meet, and ergo, the worst acting aud tlie best are 


IHg iy. At Sadlers’ Wells, Mrs. Fitzwilliam had a full house for het 
= we we were delighted to see, for besides being a 
deserving actress, she has proved herself a judicious and very 


Davenport has sent us a eard for the Wesminster, which 
appears to be the refuge for the destitute. The Dibdin Pitt 
gang appears to have evacuated the premises. What nuisance 
is at present in possession, we have uot been able to ascertain 
eo there shurtly. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


dramatist. | \ letter waits at our publisher’s for Nyron. 
A Mr. Stanley has failed in Romeo at Drury Lane—his love The publie and the trade is informed, that the publisher bas ready a 
making is mere twaddle—his fervour horrible rant, and his | fresh lot of the first half-yearly part, Price 2.—containing 50 Carica- 
. 2 r : { ‘s lj De \ i i , Oc j c ‘t 
passion downright blustering. We pity any man who makes a ture: » With articles on all the political topics, by which in the early pat 
of the year the country was agitated. The pages of Figaro Lave been 


ro pronounced by the whole press, to furnish the niost pleasing ineinento ol 
Stanley. He has now only to renounce his ambition and fall — the past, and present ve ry eventful periods. 


THE NEW PATENT BEAVER HATS. 


"PUHESE HATS, being manufactured of 

the most choice materials are more durable, abt, 
tud lasting iu their colour, than any hitherto invented; 
they are made waterproof by a process of stifeumyg with 
elastic gums, before they are dyed, aud will be found 
the most ele gant raat, Hats that have ever been 
offered to the Public. They are sanctioued +: the Kivg’s 
Royal Letters Patent, grante . to ROBERT FR ANKS 


and Co. Mauufacturers and Pateutees, aud Suid at sls. 
aud 248 at 


149, REGENT SIREET, ? LONDON 
62, RED CROSS SIREET, § 
6, 8ST. ANUREW STREET, EDINEURKRGE 


97, RUB RICHELIBU, PARIS. 
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